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A Message . . . "The Value 


of the National Meeting 


WITH JUNE COMES the National meeting of 
United Presbyterian Women. In thinking of 
the size and significance of the meeting, I get 
a thrilling sensation of anticipation for the cul- 
mination of the plans that are being made. 

What about you 5000 women who will be 
attending? What do you expect from the meet- 
ing? There probably are as many reasons for 
going as there are women, but I imagine the 
values each hopes to achieve are much the 
same: to meet women from around this coun- 
try and overseas; to exchange experiences in 
UPW; to acquire new materials; to increase 
knowledge of the Church’s work through its 
Boards and Agency. 

However, you will gain more than this. The 
physical aspect of the meeting alone will thrill 
you: varieties of books, UPW material, ex- 
hibits, “take home” pieces, housing accommo- 
dations, dining facilities—each evidence of 
thought for your comfort and convenience. 

The most lasting satisfactions are the re- 
membrances of worship experiences, your 
feelings as the programs unfold before you, 
the realization of the scope of the Church’s 
work. From all these experiences will come a 
deepening of your spiritual insight, an expand- 
ing of your understanding of world problems, 
a rededication of yourself to God and man- 
kind, and a stronger witness of God’s love 
bringing salvation and peace to men on earth. 

All this awaits you! 


Mrs. Robert D. Elly is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, United Presbyterian Women. 
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Ch wage *s Inner-City P) ogram 
Results in Closer 
Christian Co-o peration 


“The Church is meaningful only when it is in- 
volved in areas of conflict,’ says one neighbor- 
hood house director. In Chicago, these and 
other churches and neighborhood houses are 
proving that the Church is meaningful. In areas 
of crisis, they stand—and serve. 


CAUGHT IN THE familiar inner-city bind of fail- 
ing to adjust to a changing population, Chicago’s 
Brookline Church declined to an average at- 
tendance of less than thirty, finally decided in 
mid-1959 to disband. Some twenty-five blocks 
away, Bethlehem Church’s building was doomed 
by a new highway, and the congregation had to 
find somewhere to meet. The solution for both 
churches: a merger. 

Such a step was not as simple as it might 
seem. Plagued by low attendance, vacant pulpits, 
and loss of leadership, both churches were badly 
faltering. A few years ago both would have been 
victims of the inner city. That they weren’t is 
due to a unique program of co-operation be- 
tween concerned Presbyterians in the Chicago 
area who realize that the inner-city churches are 
not isolated. Their problem is the problem of 
the entire Church, and all are equally involved 
in it. 

This realization led Chicago 
Church Extension Board, which handles mission 
work in the city, to establish several new ap- 
proaches. One is a program, underwritten by 
Presbytery funds, which combines the skills, re- 


Presbytery’s 


sources, facilities, and staffs of half a dozen 
churches and one neighborhood house in one of 
the critical transition areas on the South Side. 
Another, a strategy commission of nine laymen 
and six ministers, was set up to ferret out prob- 
lems confronting inner-city churches and to bring 
into play the weapons needed to deal with them. 

For the Bethlehem-Brookline Church (re- 
named Covenant) one of the weapons was pro- 
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by Hope Cromwell 
Mrs. Richard Cromwell is Editor-Director of the Inter- 
pretive Materials Division, Board of National Missions. 


vided when members of a suburban church, First 
Presbyterian of Oak Park, became “lend-lease” 
members of the merged congregation to help it 
reach a healthy, self-supporting status. They 
made door-to-door calls, helped in the Christian 
education program, attended services regularly. 
Given a boost by presbytery and by the “‘lend- 
lease” members, Covenant is on its way back up. 

And in helping Covenant and other such 
inner-city churches, the suburbanites also help 
themselves. Why do they help? “The impetus 
came,” explains the director of Oak Park’s City 
Parish Program, “when our members finally 
woke up to what had happened to churches in 
the inner-city.” (A recent study of Chicago’s 
Presbyterian Churches revealed that more than 
eighty had closed in ninety years. Unable—or 
unwilling—to cope with the problems of a 
changing neighborhood, the churches deterio- 
rated. Then they began to receive mission aid— 
too little, too late. Then they died.) Realizing 
that their “‘personal involvement with the people 
of the inner city was nil, and that as people in 
a suburban middle-class, middle-income, homog- 
enous congregation, they were missing out on 
the enrichment of life that comes from knowing 
people of other backgrounds,” the suburban peo- 
ple set out to do something. 

Now, scores of Oak Park members are di- 
rectly involved with the churches and neighbor- 
hood houses of the inner city. The giving is not 
one-way. “Our involvement has brought new vi- 
tality and vigor to our church,” says one mem- 
ber. “It brought a re-examination of our faith, 
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and we realized that our faith means more than 
ushering on Sunday morning.” 

About the same time that Brookline decided 
to close, a blighted area on the near north side 
not far from the Loop area was faced with 
another familiar inner-city problem, delinquency 
and racial tension. Attempts to reverse the neigh- 
borhood’s steady deterioration were rather in- 
effective until a particularly violent clash be- 
tween Puerto Ricans and non-Puerto Ricans 
shocked the community into action. For the first 
time representatives from the churches, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic, and social service 
agencies in the area sat down together to see 
what could be done to alleviate the community’s 
problems. 

“Our aim,” says the Reverend James Rice, 
young minister of Christ Presbyterian Church 
and one of the leaders of the inter-agency fellow- 
ship formed at that meeting, “is to make it pos- 
sible for people to live here without fear and 
to bring them into a community relationship, 
and we’re hitting it from every angle we can.” 

“Every angle” means just that. The agencies 
began with an examination of their programs. 
They discovered that while a number of them 
had activities for younger teen-age groups, not 
one had any kind of a program for young people 
between eighteen and twenty-four, a critical area 
of high delinquency. Most of them concentrated 
on programs for boys, few for girls, despite the 
fact that one of every four delinquents is a girl. 
A committee began working out a coordinated 
program to stop overlaps and to plug up holes. 
The group made itself heard by city welfare, law 
enforcement, housing departments, and secured 
their co-operation. One result: a new community 
feeling that is providing needed stability. 

The community leaders are the first to point 
out that many problems still remain. “After all,” 
says one, “you can’t undo in a few months the 
damage caused by years of neglect!” 

The key word to Chicago Presbyterians is 
“co-operation.” Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the work of the eight Presbyterian neigh- 
borhood houses, the front line of attack upon 
the city’s most urgent social problems. Long 
landmarks in the crowded inner city, the neigh- 
borhood houses have often represented the only 
continuity in a fast-changing area. As succeeding 
waves of immigrants moved into, and out of, 
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Chicago ministers work closely with social 
service agencies. Here, a pastor talks with 
a youth officer. 


the area, “the neighborhood house stood,” says 
Al Rath, director of Association House, ‘to 
serve whatever cultural, economic, religious 
group that might need its service.” Today, Asso- 
ciation House, the oldest neighborhood house 
in the city, serves an area in which twenty-seven 
languages are spoken. A major activity at Asso- 
ciation is its English and citizenship classes. Like 
the other neighborhood houses, it provides a 
program that includes clinics, counseling, camps 
for the very young and the very old, emergency 
food and clothing help, and a comprehensive 
recreational program. In times of need, whether 
it be for advice in a housing problem, alleviation 
of psychological turmoil, emergency food, or just 
someone to talk to, people know that the neigh- 
borhood house is the place to turn. 

In another area of crisis is Erie Neighborhood 
House, now pioneering in a unique remedial 
adjustment program designed to help children 
before they become delinquents. “And _ that,” 
points out Erie Director Ross Lyman, “may be 
as early as three or four.” To achieve this aim, 
Erie’s increasingly comprehensive, intensive min- 
istry to the whole individual includes special 
medical and dental clinics, psychological testing, 
counseling, and referral, and a tutorial service 
to help youngsters keep up in school. 

Here, too, volunteers are showing their con- 
cern. The once-a-week medical clinic is staffed 
entirely by volunteers, including the director, Dr. 
Robert Snyder, who says, “The day of the week 
that has essential meaning to me is the day I 
give away.” The clinic led to two other Erie 
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House services. A dentist friend of Dr. Snyder 

, visited, saw the need, donated equipment, and 

set to work. Two dentists now work in the clinic; 
all services are free. 

The medical clinic also revealed the need for 

proper meals, particularly for elderly people liv- 

ing alone. Women from two Presbyterian 

churches, Glenview and Morton Grove, began 

their “meals on wheels” program. Now, three 





days a week, they take hot, nourishing meals to 
some eighteen aged people, and they plan to 
expand the program. 

The ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING, ob- 
served by most churches on Sunday, March 12, 
makes possible many relief programs to the 
hungry, homeless, and disaster-stricken people 
of the world. 


Second in the series: “Sponsoring Through Understanding” 


teams to reach the village people with the gospel. 
The Sidhom household is always open to the 
Atar students who spend many leisure hours 


, 
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Introducing 
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of Egypt—Serving in the Sudan 
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THEY ARE EGYPT'S first missionaries to the Sudan. 
The Rev. Mr. Swailem Sidhom and his wife 
Sameera are completely supported by the Church 
. 


in Egypt, and their work in the Upper Nile Prov- 
ince of the Sudan is under the direction of a 
committee from the Coptic Evangelical Church. 

Swailem Sidhom is the Protestant Chaplain in 
the Atar School for Boys, where he ministers 
to Protestant students who number one hundred 
and four out of a total enrollment of one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine boys. This State Intermediate 
School for Boys maintains a Protestant and a 
Catholic Chaplain for the Christian students en- 
rolled there, and the chaplains are permitted to 
give Bible instruction to a student body in which 
all of the tribes of the Upper Nile Province are 
represented. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Sidhom in- 
volves the boys in an active program of village 
evangelism. Under his direction they go out in 
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Sameera and Swailem Sidhom with their three happy 
children are pictured below. 














there, reading and playing games. The personal 
touch of individual counselling has brought many 
of the youth to a better knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. 

Mr. Sidhom, a graduate of Assiut College and 
Cairo Theological Seminary, also does evange- 
listic work with the Shilluk tribe near Atar. 
Lately, his preaching has reached out to include 
the Dinkas and the Nuers, too. He preaches the 
gospel in six main villages around Atar, the 
farthest being fifteen miles away. 

Many of the Shilluk women are giving up their 
simple tribal clothes in favor of the new “mod- 
ern” dress because Sameera Sidhom has taught 
them to sew. This Egyptian missionary, herself 
a university graduate, does a remarkable work 
among the simple tribeswomen for whom she 
conducts classes in Bible study and in practical 
Christian living. Her.own household, which in- 
cludes three small children, has become a sort 
of pattern which she offers gladly and graciously 
to help lift others to a better way of life. 

The Sidhoms have been in the Upper Nile 
Province since 1954. They demonstrate to a 
highly successful degree how Christian groups 
of different nationalities and denominations can 
serve together and can respect, appreciate, and 
love one another. 






Mrs. Peters meets with the present and past presidents 
and members of a Women’s Association in a village 
near Jullundur City, North India. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of New Jersey Synodical 
Society was bidding me Godspeed for the trip 
I was to take with my husband—the “Steward- 
ship Mission to Three Continents,” and Mary 
Blair, the president, said: “Please, wherever you 
go, take the women our love.” 

Subconsciously these words impressed them- 
selves on my mind. In New Zealand, after one 
of the first of many addresses in which I told 
eager churchwomen about our Women’s Asso- 
ciation Plan (here and in Australia they are 
ready to combine their women’s groups into 
some such plan as ours), one lovely woman rose 
to give the flowery thank-you that always follows 
every speech. After listing many things I had 
said that impressed her, she said, “But the best 
thing of all that Mrs. Peters said was, ‘I bring 
you the love.’” | was surprised, for | had quoted 
without realizing it, but henceforth I purpose- 
fully took love, not only “greetings,” everywhere, 
and soon found they were reflected from my lips 
to my heart, and to my eyes and back to the 
smile on my lips that was to make friends for 
me everywhere | went. I was to find that so 
armed with Christian love even language need 
not be a barrier. 

There was the evening in Nepal, when the 
dear little Nepalese nurses were having dinner 
with the interdenominational staff of our hos- 
pital in Katmandu. I held up a bag recently 
purchased at the Mary Wanamaker School in 
Allahabad, India. “See this bag?” I said. “In it 
I have put the love of women around the world, 
which they sent to you. May I put your love in 
to take along, too?” Their bright faces and ap- 
plause filled my heart—and the bag—that night. 

In Australia a “Women’s Missionary Union” 
president had got my only old Handbook by 
mistake, and I had to “borrow” it back later 
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that day for more addresses. I found it already 
full of her notes! “God sent you at just the right 
time,” she said, and sent her love along with me. 
This eagerness for any of our literature I had 
taken along amazed me. Old Bible study and 
missionary education study guides, new depart- 
mental manuals, “It’s Good to Be a Few,” 
et cetera: no other women in the world have the 
excellent materials to help them in their work 


‘Take the Women 


that we have. How happy I was to share these 
materials and our Christian love with women in 
smaller, remote churches. 

There was the remote village far out from 
Jullundur City in India, reached only by the jeeps 
we were getting used to, for villages in many 
countries have only footpaths leading to them. 
How touched we were to find the Christian com- 
munity awaiting us on the edge of the village 
with drums and singing, to parade us proudly 
through the village to the little courtyard which 
they had prepared for a place of worship, for 
they do not yet have a church building. And 
after the service, at which my husband spoke 
and I told stories, the women gathered eagerly 
around me and we talked together of our homes 
and children, with much laughing, for we had 
no interpreter. Then the dear little old past presi- 
dent, who, I am sure, could not read in any $ 
language, took me into her own mud-walled 
home. Proud she was that it was cleaner than 
the homes of her Hindu friends, and that her 
cow and goats and chickens were kept outside! 
I still feel her loving grasp on my arm as we 
joined the rest for the singing procession back 
to our jeep. “She'll remember you always,” said 
George Leader, our missionary host. “And I 


The interdenominational hospital staff at Katmandu in | 
Nepal is made up of these dedicated Christians. 
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her,” I answered, for our Christian love had 
bound us together for all time. 

On another jeep we rode out from Marehra 
with Maurice Sill, who with his wife and four 
children live there “behind mud walls” right 
among the Moslem villages, teaching by example 
better ways of living and farming. With us was 
Viola Robinson, the dedicated Indian Christian 
woman giving her life to help her people, who 


by Emma Peters 
Mrs. Peters is the wife of the Rev. John Thompson 
Peters, Secretary, Stewardship and Promotion 
Department of the General Council. 


took me into the women’s quarters barred to 
the men. That day, by means of a flannelgraph, 
she was teaching the value of vegetables in the 
diet. And what fun afterwards, as we laughed 
and talked together. Poor as they were they all 
wore silver jewelry which I admired; but “Where 
is yours?” they asked, and “Doesn’t your hus- 
band love you, that all you have is a ring?” Love 
came out-—and went into my bag that day also. 

And love can cross the barriers of religion. 
“The Arabs are sensitive,” said Willard Jones 
of Church World Service in Jordan. “They don’t 
like to be photographed and you can’t possibly 
see inside a refugee home,” he added, as he and 
my husband climbed a hill near a refugee camp 


Addressing a Presbyterial Society in Miraj, Bombay 
State Mrs. Peters establishes inspiring rapport. 
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to try in vain to get a picture. On their return 
they found me missing and called me in their 
concern. Perhaps this time I had overstepped in 
my eagerness to be friendly and some indignant 
Arab had resented it. Not so at all. Spying a 
couple of Arab ladies, I had walked over to 
them and called “Hi!” I laughed in relief when 
the elderly women they called smiled at me, and 
they took me gaily into their little, spotless mud 
home for Turkish coffee. One cup I had to have 
with each of them, separately. A husband com- 
ing in to see what the fracas was, said: “Amer- 
ican—good” and left us to exchange family pic- 
tures and admire the few heirlooms they had 
managed to bring with them from Jerusalem- 
Israel. They had just consented to have their 
pictures taken when I heard a frantic “Emma!” 
outside. After fond good-byes, Willard asked un- 
believingly, “How ever did you do it?” “Why, 
instead of staring like a tourist, I love them,” I 
answered. “The world would be a more friendly 
place in which to live if that would happen more 
often,” he said, wondering why I was patting 
my bag. 

Many who read this will be taking a trip be- 
fore very long. Do not just stare at people as 
so many tourists do. Rather seek the Church 
wherever you go, and let missionaries and fra- 
ternal workers show you the people, rich and 
poor, where and how they live. They have taken 
the love of Christ to the people, and the people 
love and trust them, and because of them the 
people will love and trust you. Admire their 
children—meeting place in any language—and 
laugh and “Take the Women Our Love.” 





Mrs. Peters receives a loving response from the women 
of an Arab refugee camp outside Jerusalem. 
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ON DECEMBER 31, 1960, Miss Katharine E. 
Gladfelter, Secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cational and Medical Work, completed thirty- 
five years of service with the Board of National 
Missions. 

Prior to beginning her work with the Board, 
Miss Gladfelter had several years of teaching ex- 
perience in the Normal School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky—first in charge of an experimental group 


been more disciplined nor has worked harder in 
the cause of Christ. Her genuine concern for 
the individual and her wealth of information 
has won for her respect and admiration from 
men and women alike. She has set an example 
of Christian commitment for those who will 
carry forward the work which she has so capably 
administered through the years. 

National Missions projects administered by 


Katharine Gladfelter honored 


of gifted children and then as teacher of English 
in the Normal Department. Her early years with 
the Board of National Missions were spent as 
Secretary for Youth Work. Then, following a 
year’s leave for graduate study, she became As- 
sistant Secretary in the Department responsible 
for the administration for the Board’s Educa- 
tional and Medical work. 

She is the author of two mission study books 
published by the Friendship Press, New York: 
Under the North Star, a course on Alaska for 
junior boys and girls, and Many Moons Ago and 
Now, a course on the North American Indians 
for junior boys and girls. She is also the author 
of two graded lesson series for juniors, published 
by the Board of Christian Education. 

Although her work has demanded most of 
her time, Miss Gladfelter has managed to de- 
velop her interest in the theater, particularly 
in drama; has an extensive hi-fi record collec- 
tion of classical and operatic music; is an avid 
reader, and has always kept up-to-date on world 
affairs. 

Her good judgment, fairness, and objectivity, 
plus her sensitivity to the needs of the field have 
endeared her to the hearts of all those who have 
been privileged to work with her. No one has 
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Dr. L. L. Campbell, Dr. Gladfelter, Dr. Colston, Miss 
Frances C. Clark, registrar, Dr. Brown. 
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the Department under the leadership of Miss 
Gladfelter include three four-year colleges, three 
junior colleges, nine high schools, ten elementary 
schools, four hospitals, six rural health projects, 
one children’s home, and a number of other 
smaller projects offering an informal educational, 
medical, or social program. These projects are 
located in Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Domin- 
ican Republic, and in twelve states from Georgia 
to the new state of Alaska. 

As a token of the esteem in which Miss Glad- 
felter is held, the new Student Union at Warren 
Wilson Junior College has been named the Glad- 
felter Student Union. This building was made 
possible through 1957 Women’s Giving, and 
gifts, with funds from the Pittsburgh Presbyterial 
providing lounge furnishings. Also, at La Pro- 
gresiva, in Cardenas, Cuba, the Administration 
building was named the Voss-Gladfelter Build- 
ing. On December 12, 1960, Miss Gladfelter 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
at Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Upon completing her work with the Board, 
Miss Gladfelter left early in January to spend 
several months in Europe. She will return to 
take up residence in her new home which she is 
building in Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


Miss Gladfelter with Erva J. Parker and Ruby Childs, 
respectively 1960 and 1959 “Miss Knoxville College.” 














Gunter Kaiser 


A 1960-1961 “Journey Into Understanding” Misstonary 


Tells How a 


SMALL RURAL CHURCH 
BREAKS INTO RADIO-TV 


FIRST LET ME introduce you to Spirit Lake, 
South Dakota, a sacred place in the history of 
the Sioux nation since the Sioux buried their 
dead on its shore. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, the early settlers founded a Presbyterian 
Church which they named after Spirit Lake. It 
is one of the churches in the wide-open spaces 
of the Dakotas. As you approach Spirit Lake, 
the little white church with its steep tower wel- 
comes you. The people who call this church their 
home live on nearby farms. But what is so 
unique about it? I think it is that this small rural 
church with a membership of eighty-seven peo- 
ple dared to undertake regular radio and tele- 
vision work. The nearest television station, 
KDLO-TV, Garden City, South Dakota, over 
which we telecast live, is located forty-two miles 
north of us. It all started five years ago when 
this station conducted a local television institute. 
It was at this institute that we were asked if we 
would consider putting a five minute devotional 
telecast on at sign-off time (way after midnight). 
Thinking we could in this way present the gospel 
to people we certainly could not reach otherwise, 
we said: “Yes!” 

With the help of a few other Protestant 
churches in the area, we went for several months, 
one week out of each month after midnight, to 
the station to present our program. It was by no 
means only the pastor who went, but laymen and 
laywomen who had written their own script, as 
well as the entire choir. Then, before we knew 
it, we went in the morning to present “Thoughts 
in the News,” ‘“What’s in the Book?” This lat- 
ter is a Bible Quiz Program and our most suc- 
cessful one. It is now in its fifth year and draws 
each week an audience response of over fifty 
letters. Of course, having got acquainted with 
television, we adventured into the world of radio. 
Again the pastor and the church worked together. 
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Me 


The Rev. Gunter Kaiser 


I remember well the day when I had developed 
a one minute spot announcement, “The Minute 
Bible,” which, as its purpose, tried to emphasize 
the importance of daily Bible reading. I showed 
it to one of our laymen and said: “I wish I could 
find someone to produce it.” He looked at the 
format for a while, then with a grin, he said: “I 
guess we can handle this!” Two weeks later he 
had a production crew together and produced 
thirty Minute Bible Spots with members from 
the congregation. 

There is an eighty-two-year-old lady in the 
congregation who could not understand why we 
did all this. As a matter of fact she did not ap- 
prove of it at all! Then we persuaded her to 
read the Bible on the program. She did this for 
us and just a few weeks ago she told me: “You 
know I received a letter from Iowa, saying that 
they heard me on The Minute Bible. Think of 
this way down there in lowa! I guess it is all 
right after all, if you can tell of Jesus to people 
so far away.” 

When asked the question, what has this ad- 
venture brought to us or given to us? I like to 
answer: First of all, work, and then a glimpse 
of what Jesus meant when he said: Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel. Last, but not 
least, it has brought us joy to know that some- 
where, someone has heard of the gospel through 
us and responds. How do we know? Let me 
quote from a letter a doctor wrote to us: “I listen 
to Morning Devotions at breakfast daily. I think 
yours are especially good—simple, parable-like, 
sincere, and deeply meaningful. Thanks so 
much!” 

So in the end it is we who gain, because 
through this work we learn that the Word of 
God speaks to our generation with the help of 
radio and television. We are able to carry the 
gospel even through closed doors. 








The new Middle East Africa Christian Radio Station 
is a co-operative effort in broadcasting the good 
news to Africa and the Middle East. The United 


Presbyterian Women’s Thank Offering for 1961 will 


provide the United Presbyterian’s share for the 


operation and half of the programming 
of this new station. 


AS THEY STUDIED maps of Asia and Africa, 
members of the Near East Christian Council 
were again impressed with the imperative need 
for a Christian radio station. For here was an 
area from Tangiers on the West to Ceylon on 
the East—nearly six thousand miles long—and 
from Greece on the North to Monrovia, Liberia 
on the South, and reaching down into southern 
Africa—over two thousand miles wide—where 
there is no Christian radio station of any kind. 
Ali that has been and is — possible, is a 
weekly message over local stations in some of 
these countries, but in most of them far less— 
even down to two programs a year on Christmas 
and Easter. 

Two years ago Near East Christian Council 
representatives journeyed to Ethiopia to place 
a request for a radio station franchise before His 
Imperial Majesty’s government. About the same 
time the Lutheran World Federation, unaware 
of the Near East Christian Council petition and 
interested in broadcasting to Africa and Asia, 
placed a similar request before the Ethiopian 
government. Subsequently the two bodies drew 
up a co-operative agreement whereby both 
would have broadcasting rights regardless of 
which one would be favored with the permission 
for the projected station. 

Then in December 1959, His Imperial Maj- 
esty’s Ethiopian government granted the rights 
to construct a Christian station to the Lutheran 
World Federation. By virtue of the co-operative 
agreement the N.E.C.C. now has privileges for 
broadcasting up to half of the programs over 
the new transmitting station soon to be built at 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Currently it is planned that the new station, 
to be called The Voice of The Gospel, will have 
two powerful short-wave transmitters, feeding 
antennae so designed that they will reach Near 
Eastern and African countries with a strong sig- 
nal. There will be adequate studio facilities to 
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permit the two transmitters to operate simul- 
taneously. 

Present plans call for about seventy percent of 
the programming to be of a cultural, educational, 
and informational character, while the remaining 
thirty percent will be of a religious and spiritual 
nature. This larger percentage of programs will 
include materials on health, better farming, fam- 
ily living, music and music appreciation, lan- 
guage learning, interviews of personalities, panel 
and round-table discussions on various informa- 
tional topics, some entertainment drama and 
possibly news or news roundups. The religious 
programs will include devotional and worship 
services, evangelistic sermons, ethical talks, Bible 
studies, religious music programs, religious 
drama, discussions of ethical problems, inter- 
views of religious personalities and possibly a 
weekly religious news program. 

Strategically located recording stations in the 
Near East will be set up in centers where there 
are concentrations of Christians, as, for example, 
at Kuwait, Cairo, Beirut, and possibly Teheran 
and Khartoum, in addition to the N.E.C.C. pro- 


Many Africans such as this young man from Ethiopia 
will be reached by Voice of the Gospel radio broadcasts. 
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' the Voice of 


the Gospel 


by Harold Fisher 

The Rev. Harold Fisher, United Presbyterian fraternal 
worker, serves the Near East Christian Council in the 
field of radio and audio-visual evangelism. He _ repre- 
sents the Council in the Voice of the Gospel project. 


gramming that will be prepared at the station 
studios in Ethiopia. Tape recorded programs will 
then be sent from each of these studios to the 
Voice of The Gospel at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

It is hoped that this plan of locating the re- 
cording studios in key centers will gain the in- 
terest, involvement, and support of Christians all 
over the Near East. In this way the widest pos- 
sible circle of Christians may participate in pre- 
paring and executing programs. 

The N.E.C.C. already has an operative studio 
in Beirut where programs such as the series on 
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Dr. Nadim Makdisi (center) rehearsing a program in 
the “Procession of Light’ series depicting the lives of 
great men and women of history. 


the lives of great men and women of history are 
being produced each week under the direction 
of Dr. Nadim Makdisi. Worship programs are 
also being recorded in this studio for airing in 
behalf of the Protestant churches over the Leb- 
anese radio station. This Beirut studio will be 
expanded and will become the N.E.C.C.’s prin- 
cipal recording center. 

It is hoped that many of these N.E.C.C. 
radio broadcasts can be so constructed that lis- 
teners will desire to learn more of the message 
and its source as they hear it on their receiver 
sets and subsequently write for information. 
These listeners will then be related to the nearest 
or most appropriate pastor or counselor. In this 
way, among others tentatively projected, listen- 
ers will be channeled into the life of the Church. 
Thus the Voice of The Gospel will become a 
vital tool in the upbuilding of the Church of 
Christ in the Near Eastern and African countries. 


SPECIAL SUMMER MEDICAL OFFERING SECTION 


Knoxville College Meets a Challenge 

New Testament Phrases for Today’s Churchwomen 
Love After War - [the Philippines-Japan] 

The Family - Proving Ground for Christian Living 
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Last summer over 10,000 people attended Synod Leadership training 
schools held all across the country. Many of that number were women 
who had enrolled for courses related to UPW. The effectiveness of the 
training is being felt in many churches now, as people with renewed 
dedication perform their tasks in their local associations and circles. 
The importance of the training is evidenced in the number of asso- 
ciations that planned budget items to cover part or all of the expenses 
of those who attended the schools. 

This year there will be no Area Schools, and the major opportunity 
for training in women’s program will be in the Synod Schools. Check 
the list below to find where and when your Synod school will be held. 
Plan to send one or more of your officers this year—and get their 
registrations in early, for the schools fill up rapidly. 





SYNOD SCHOOLS—1961 


EASTERN AREA 
Atlantic-Catawba, Johnson C. 
Smith University, 
Charlotte, N.C. 
June 18-24 
Baltimore-Pennsylvania, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. , 


Kentucky, 
Women’s Campus, Centre Col- 
lege, Danville 
July 2-8 

Mid-South, Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee 
June 11-17 





(1) July 9-15 
(2) July 16—22 
(3) July 23-29 


Florida, Boca Raton Bible Con- 
ference Grounds, Boca Raton 
June 25—July 1 

New England, Northfield School 
for Girls, E. Northfield, Mass. 
July 23-29 

New Jersey, Drew University, 
Madison, N.J. 

(1) July 9-15 
(2) July 16-22 

New York, Cazenovia Junior Col- 
lege, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

(1) July 9-15 
(2) July 16-22 


EAST CENTRAL AREA 
Baltimore-Pennsylvania, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

(1) July 9-15 
(2) July 16-22 
(3) July 23-29 
12 
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Ohio, College of Wooster, 
Wooster 
(1) July 9-15 
(2) July 16-22 


NORTH-CENTRAL AREA 
Illinois, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth 
(1) July 16-22 
(2) July 23-29 


Indiana, Hanover College, 
Hanover 
July 9-15 

Iowa, Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
July 23-29 

Michigan, Alma College, Alma 
August 13-19 

Minnesota, Macalester College, 
St. Paul 
August 6—12 

Wisconsin, Carroll College, 
Waukesha 
July 16-22 


WEST-CENTRAL AREA 


Colorado, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, Colorado 
July 23-29 


The Dakotas, Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, N.D. 
July 9-15 


Kansas, College of Emporia, 
Emporia 
(1) July 9-15 
(2) July 16-22 

Missouri, Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall 
(1) July 16-22 
(2) July 23-29 

Nebraska, Hastings College, 
Hastings 
July 16-22 

Oklahoma, University of Tulsa 
July 30—Aug. 5 


Rockies, Montana State College, 
Bozeman 
July 9-15 


Texas, Trinity University, San 
Antonio 
June 25-July 1 


WESTERN AREA 

Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska 
June 7-14 

Arizona-New Mexico, Ghost 
Ranch, Abiquiu, N.M. 
(1) July 16-22 (UPW courses, 
this week only) 
(2) July 23-29 

Idaho, College of Idaho, Caldwell 
July 16-22 

Northern California, College of 
the Pacific 
July 16-22 

Oregon, Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland 
July 23-29 


Southern California, Pacific 
Palisades 
(1) August 6-12 
(2) August 13-19 


Washington, Pacific Lutheran 
University, Tacoma 
July 9-15 
July 16-22 

UPW School (Presbyterial spon- 
sored) Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia, August 20-26 
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How to Attend 
a Synod 
Leadership 
School... 


or My Escape from the Kitchen 


THERE ARE THOSE friends of mine who claim 
that I have returned to Synod School year after 
year only to escape from the kitchen. I deny this. 
One of the reasons I attend repeatedly is because 
of the wonderful people I meet there. 

Do you know the members of your Synod 
Staff? If you don’t, you’re missing something. Do 
you know some of the ministers from outstand- 
ing churches and seminaries in the state? Ad- 
mittedly, some of them would win no Mr. Amer- 
ica contests, but what knowledge they have, what 
ability to arouse a class to heights of discussion 
and argument on basic concepts of our Christian 
faith! Does the prospect of a good debate on 
Christianity interest you? Try Synod Leadership 
School. 

Before you can go, you must have some 
money. If you happen to be short of funds, try 
getting a grant—or maybe a loan—-from your 
church, Women’s Association, Sunday Church 
School, or Board of Christian Education. If you 
can’t get the money, threaten to resign if you 
are currently holding a job; offer to take one if 
you’re not. You won't be sorry. What you will 
gain will far outweigh any inconvenience en- 
countered when you return home. 

Now that you have the money, find a time that 
suits as many of the family as possible. Your 
husband might not believe it, but even he will 
enjoy himself at Synod School. At ours, children 
over four and under senior high age may attend, 
too. If your boy thinks this might be a sissy deal, 
tell him that my son has returned six times at 
his own request. 
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Just arrived at synod leadership school! Mrs. Crabtree 
and son Phil help unload the station wagon. 


by Phyllis Crabtree 

Mrs. Allen B. Crabtree is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church of State College, Pennsylvania, and active in 
the Women’s Association. She and her family have 
participated in the Pennsylvania Synod Leadership 
School. 


You have the money, you’ve found a time; 
now, get your reservation in early. The children’s 
classes fill up very quickly. 

What will you wear? Campus atmosphere pre- 
vails. Shorts for the boys and girls, wash skirts 
and blouses and simple dresses for Mom, with 
a pair or two of Bermuda shorts thrown in for 
good measure. (Those who wear Bermudas to 
class should have “the good measure.”) If Dad 
is the gay type, pack his Bermudas, too. Be sure 
to take the bathing suits—two apiece if you have 
that many—as it is possible for the children to 
go swimming twice a day. 

While you're shortening the skirts and sewing 
on buttons, consider your soul. Are you doing 
as much preparing on it as you are on the 
clothes? You'll need to be doing some early 
thinking because, once you have arrived at Wil- 
son, I can guarantee that you will be thinking 
as you have never thought before. It’s good to 
get in practice at home. Just what do you believe 
that Christ can do for you and your family? If 
I were a guest in your house, would I know that 
there was something special about your family? 
Does the fact that you love Christ show—in your 
face, in your attitude toward the members of 
the family? How’s your dinner conversation? My 
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goal is just once to have a dinner at which this 
phrase would rule: “Let phrases sweetly sound 
like posies tightly wound into a neat bouquet.” 

Plan to arrive at the school early. This is 
especially important if you have small children. 
They need a chance to explore and learn to feel 
at ease in their new home. Get there in time for 
a swim. There is tremendous psychological value 
of having a child’s first experience in a situation 
enjoyable. You need to learn the names of the 
building and your classmates. You may even 
have time to practice sprinting across campus so 
that you will be ready on Monday morning to 
leave your child at his class and arrive at yours 
at the same time. 

Read carefully the information sent to you 
ahead of time. If you follow the rules and regu- 
lations on the sheets, the transition from family 
living to community living will be so much easier 
for everyone. If you have never had an expe- 
iience of community living, I think that you will 
be amazed and delighted at the effect that it will 
have on your children. When the man at the 
microphone says, “Sit,” the children have a 
much greater inclination to sit than if you say 
“Sit.” By watching others, your children will 
learn. Proper behavior comes more easily by 
example than lecture. 

I do confess that I enjoy the “escape from 
the kitchen,” and I think you will, too. Leave in 
cold storage all parts of your brain labeled Shop- 
ping, Meal Planning, Table Setting, Cooking, 
and Dish Washing. All of these activities will be 
done for you. If you don’t have enough clothes 
for everyone for a week, it is possible to wash 
and iron, so don’t leave the ‘“Laundress” at 
home. 

You will need Bibles (if possible, one per 
member) and notebooks. You can’t expect to 
remember all that goes on, and some of the ideas 
will be so new that you will want to have them 
in writing to be sure that you can repeat them 
when you get home. The most important thing 
that you can take is an open mind. Presumably, 
you are going to Leadership Training School to 
learn. If you decide before you leave home that 
no one can teach you anything, you might as 
well stay home. You can “not learn” at home. 
Why bother with all the travel and expense to 
attend and “not learn’’? 

Frankly, some of the ideas will not appeal to 
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Cathy and Phil enjoy the teeter-totter—a_ snapshot 
taken the first year the Crabtrees attended Wilson. 


you. Some of your favorite theories will be 
trampled upon. You may fight for your beliefs, 
or you may decide that that idea was one you 
picked up in junior high, and as you have dis- 
carded most everything else from junior high, it’s 
about time you discarded that concept, too. (Did 
you ever stop to think how silly you'd look in 
some of your junior high clothes? Did it ever 
occur to you that you may look just as silly in 
your junior high theology?) Give the newness a 
chance. Many of the propositions and ideas that 
will be presented to you (especially in the obser- 
vation school) are the results of hours and hours 
of research and study by highly skilled and 
trained educators. Before you reject these ideas 
completely, think. You will be amazed how you 
might grow. 

I have given you lots of “do’s.” Let me give 
you one very important “don’t.” Don’t, oh, 
please, don’t go off to Synod School with the 
idea that you are going to learn how to reorgan- 
ize the Women’s Association, the Church School, 
or the Choir. This can lead to real trouble—with 
your own faith, and with those around you. The 
first time I attended, I enrolled in the course for 
UPW. The response when I returned to my own 
church was deadly. As far as this was concerned, 
my trip was a failure; but what I learned from 
another class (enrichment class, as it is called 
by the faculty) freed me from the curse of mi- 
graine headaches. If any of you are migraine 
sufferers, you can readily understand my devo- 
tion to Synod School. The next year, through 
more understanding of myself, I was able to 
leave my digestive troubles there. 

The second, third, and fourth years that I 
attended Wilson, I observed in the junior high 
observation class. My success was not with the 
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church school, but with my own children. If you 
and one of your children are having a difficult 
time getting along together, enroll in the observa- 
tion class for his age group, even if you are not 
interested in teaching. What you learn about 
children of that age may make a fantastic differ- 
ence in your home. (You will not be assigned 
to observe your own child.) 

The most important point is that the greatest 
change of the greatest good that will come from 
your visit is the change in you. Don’t aim for 
mass reorganization. Don’t aim for the estab- 
lishment of this or that—unless you have been 
specifically asked to do so. Look, instead, for 
the many benefits that are offered to you as a 
dedicated and practicing Christian. When you 
have become convinced that you have done the 
very best job that you can possibly do with 
yourself and your family—then you may be 
ready to take on the church, the choir, or the 
Board of Trustees! 

Because of my conviction that this is so, I 
urge you, in looking over the curriculum offered, 
not to ignore the “enrichment” courses. How 
much real thinking have you done lately about 
what it means to be a Christian? Just how does 
the fact that you are a Christian show itself in 
your life? Are there other ways it should show? 
How do your children treat one another? How 
do you and your husband talk to each other? 
You will not be disappointed in the help you 
will get in finding answers to these questions and 
to many more. You will meet some of the finest 
faculty ever assembled. They will be eager to 
challenge you. Will you join me this summer 
at Synod Leadership School? 


The Crabtree children enjoy a swim. 
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A Fellou ship of 


Great Concern 


This month women around the world 
pray together for Brazil 


BRAZILIAN PRESBYTERIAN women are grate- 
ful for being included in this wonderful 
fellowship of love and prayer. 


The Presbyterian Church in Brazil had 
special blessings during its centennial year in 
1959, but prayer is ever necessary and we 
seek your intercession for: 


—Evangelical people who are serving on 
the government staff, that they may be 
faithful and honest, thus bearing witness 
to Christ 


—Our efforts to develop education through 
evangelical schools which are urgently 
needed and through adult classes for illit- 
erate grown-ups 


—Our Lay Leadership Training Center, 
your gift to us through your Thank Offer- 
ing, that God may guide the Committee 
in charge of its planning and construction, 
and use the center for His honor and 
glory 


—Active and widespread evangelization ev- 
erywhere while doors are open and people 
receptive to the Gospel. Pray that each 
member of our Church may become a real 
missionary 

—The turning of many hearts to Christ as 
the Holy Spirit moves powerfully among 
our people 

—Many beloved missionaries who have 
given their lives that our people might 
know salvation. 
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United Presbyterian Women 


at Purdue 


JUNE 26—JULY 1, 1961 


THE LASTING VALUE of the first National 
Meeting of UPW will depend in large part on 
the prayer and preparation made, not only by 
those planning the program and the delegates 
attending, but by all United Presbyterian 
Women. 

A discipline of preparation is going to each 
delegate as she registers. So that many other 
women may join in this discipline, the 
resources are here made available to CONCERN 
readers. 

The study is based on the first epistle of 
Peter and the book, “Outside the Camp,” by 
Charles C. West, the latter available at 
Westminster Book Stores, 1.65. 


Other Preparation for the 

National Meeting 

ENCOUNTER WITH CRISIS, the mission of the 
Church on America’s old and new frontiers. PDS .35 
CONCERN, specially planned features and articles. 
TODAY, family worship for June 11 to 26, related 
to the National Meeting. 

FOCUS ATTENTION on the topics, youth and new 
nations: read related books, clip newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, watch for TV and radio programs on 
these subjects, discuss them with others. 
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A Discipline of Pray 


=A First Century Christian 


THE FIRST EPISTLE 

OF PETER 

Chapter | 

Define “living hope” in terms of “exiles” in 
today’s world. Does “genuineness of faith” cause 
us to suffer? 


PRAY for the experrence of actually loving Christ, 


Chapter Il 

At what specific points can we cancel “malice, 
guile, insincerity, envy, slander”? Consider “liv- 
ing as free men,” as “servants of God,” in rela- 
tionship to government. Think through the 
meaning of “the people of God.” 


PRAY to comprehend Christ-like suffering and jira 


Chapter Ill | 
Let each one examine her own “hidden person 

of the heart.” What does all of verse 8 say 
specifically to the Church? 


PRAY for courage to venture an modern society. & 


Chapters IV and V 

List those things of which you and the church a 
are stewards. How today might ‘judgment begin 

with the household of God’? Consider all rela- 
tionships in your own church. 


PRAY for cleansed attitudes—pray to understand 
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“~ 4 Contemporary Christian 


OUTSIDE THE CAMP (Hebrews 13: 


Foreword and Chapter I—Between Two Worlds 
Note carefully the story of Tsao and Chang. 
What price did Chang have to pay when caught 
between two worlds? Why did Sun Yat-sen turn 


pray for clear and honest minds. 


Chapter II—The Shaking of our Foundations 

What new, strange gods are we worshiping? 
What is your reaction to George Hazenpepper? 
Can you parallel this situation in your commu- 


new “free men” in critical experiences. 


Chapter IlI—God and the World 


What are the frontiers of our concern today? 
Is the viewpoint here set forth any different from 
our former ideas about “our mission’? List all 
your local church does to help equip you to be 


Chapter IV—The Christian and His Community; 
“The Church where you live and work” is a new 
concept. Read these chapters carefully. Why is 
this concept so far from what we are accus- 
tomed to in our churches today? Are you ac- 
quainted with the Rev. Mr. Pleasemall? Who is 


ems of youth—pray for new nations. 
March 
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] 2-14) by Charles C. West 


to a communist political adviser rather than to 
a Christian? What does it mean to be “caught 
between two worlds” in the U.S.A.? 


nity? What does God say to us through his 
prophet Jeremiah about the way God deals with 
societies such as our American one? 


the Church in the world. What in your list may 
be thought irrelevant? What do you need to 
know, do, be, to become the Church in the 
world? 


Chapter V—Outside the Camp 


responsible for him? Is the Christian’s directive 
to witness to the world or to change the world? 
What does this say to your life and the life of 
your local church? 
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Thirteen students have enrolled 
this year in a three-year program 
that links McCormick Theological 
Seminary and the Universities of 
Chicago and Illinois in training so- 
cial workers for church agencies. 
The program, one of four em- 
phases of the National Missions’ 
office of Church and Community, 
was begun in 1957 with two stu- 
dents enrolled. 


Studies in fourteen different 
areas of The United Presbyterian 
Church’s social concern are being 
made by the Office of Church and 
Society of our Board of Christian 
Education. Among these are the 
population ‘‘explosion,” the 
Church’s strategy in desegregation, 
juvenile delinquency, and _prob- 
lems of the aged. Reports on the 
studies will be made to General 
Assembly, and some of them will 
be included in the General Assem- 
bly social pronouncements this 
May. 


Dr. Edith Millican, a career mis- 
sionary and physician-in-charge of 
the Mora Valley Medical Unit in 
Cleveland, New Mexico, has been 
awarded a Hartford Foundation 
Grant to do research in the De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology at the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. While in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Millican will 
pursue her studies toward comple- 
tion of her prerequisite training 
for Board Certification by the 
American Board of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 

Dr. Millican is now the only 
doctor tending the health needs of 
some 10,000 persons who live in 
this beautiful but isolated area of 
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northeastern New Mexico. The 
doctor has been granted a one 
year’s leave of absence in faith that 
a replacement can be found to 
carry on the work in the Mora 
Valley. Dr. Millican would like to 
begin her research project on 
May I. 

The clinic at Mora Valley is a 
modern, well-equipped unit with 
examination rooms, offices, emer- 
gency treatment room, utility 
room, darkroom for developing 
X-ray film, and a dental office. The 
staff consists of three nurses, a 
medical technologist, and a house- 
keeper-secretary, in addition to the 
physician-in-charge. 

Two additional physicians are 
needed in the spring—one at Em- 
budo Presbyterian Hospital, Em- 
budo, New Mexico, and the other 
at El Guacio Christian Service 
Center, San Sebastian, Puerto Rico. 

The medical work of the Board 
of National Missions is adminis- 
tered by the Division of Health, 
Education and Welfare of the 
Board of National Missions, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to this Division. 


Mr. Tullio Vinay, one of the most 
dynamic Christian spirits in Eu- 
rope today, founder and director 
of Agape, the Waldensian Confer- 
ence Center at Pralino, Italy, is in 
the United States with Mrs. Vinay 
for six months under the Consult- 
ants Program of the Division of 
Ecumenical Relations. 

His concern for persecuted Jews 
during World War II led Mr. 
Vinay to offer his home as a sta- 
tion in the underground railway 
through which such unfortunates 


escaped. When Mrs. Vinay, be- 
cause of physical suffering and de- 
privation, became ill with tubercu- 
losis, it was grateful Jews in Ger- 
many and Italy who gave money 
to send her to Switzerland where 
she was cured. 

After the war Mr. Vinay con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a 
conference center which would be 
open to persons of all countries 
and churches, even including those 
outside the Christian faith. With 
the help of committed young peo- 
ple from thirty-five nations, Agape 
was built over a four year period 
and was dedicated in 1951. Hun- 
dreds of young people spiritually 
adrift found anchor in Tullio Vi- 
nay’s faith and witness. Former 
Agape work-campers speak rever- 
ently of Tullio Vinay as one of the 
heroes and martyrs of the Ecu- 
menical Church in World War II. 

After the Vinay’s visit in the 
States they will go to southern 
Italy to pioneer in evangelistic 
methods. 


An interesting introduction to our 
church-related colleges was pro- 
vided in a program for parents 
and young people at the Goshen, 
New York, Presbyterian Church. 
The slide set (available from Area 
Secretaries) gave a visual picture. 
A panel, consisting of an alumnae 
of Wilson College, the mother of 
a current Beaver College student, 
the guidance director of the local 
school, and a Westminster Foun- 
dation pastor, made a verbal pre- 
sentation and answered questions. 
In the social hour that followed, 
the young people and their parents 
had opportunity to talk informally 
with the panel members. 

An impressive exhibit of cata- 
logs and bulletins from the forty- 
five colleges was set up by the 
committee. This material will be 
placed in a permanent church li- 
brary for use by the church mem- 
bers and by the local school guid- 
ance personnel. 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22 

220 West Monroe St., Chicago 6 
1501 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17 
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The following “Memorandum to 
Editors” was released by the Pres- 
byterian Office of Information on 
November 9, 1960, “in an effort 
to counteract certain erroneous 
reports on the work of the Church 
in Cuba” [which have been appear- 
ing in the press]: 

“United Presbyterians in Cuba 
are maintaining the separation of 
Church and State. 

“Contrary to reports in your 
publication, the Board of National 
Missions of The United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., which 
underwrites the denomination’s 
mission work in Cuba, has not 
heard of any effort to establish a 
national Protestant church on the 
island. Missionaries quoted in this 
report as having taken part in dis- 
cussions about such a_ national 
church have denied that they par- 
ticipated in any such meetings and 
state that to their knowledge no 
such meetings were ever held. 

“The question of a_ national 
Cuban church has never come be- 
fore the United Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions or its execu- 
tives. This fact is attested to by 
the minutes of board meetings and 
by sworn statements of board ex- 
ecutives. These statements are 
open to newsmen and the public. 

“The general secretary of the 
Board of National Missions, Dr. 
Kenneth G. Neigh of New York, 
recently re-stated the denomina- 
tion’s historic belief in the separa- 
tion of Church and State in con- 
nection with a United Presbyterian 
evangelism rally in Cuba. 

“*Presbyterians in Cuba, like 
ourselves,’ he said, ‘continue to 
adhere to historic Protestant prin- 
ciples involving the study and 
teaching of the Scriptures and the 
work and witness of the Church, 
and the United Presbyterian 
Church in Cuba is holding fast to 
the inherent Protestant principle 
of the separation of Church and 
State.’ 

‘As your report and others have 
suggested, this is a period of test- 
ing and great opportunity for 
Christianity in Cuba.” 


A short, intensive course in indus- 
trial evangelism was conducted by 
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Dr. Marshal L. Scott at the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary in 
Mexico City in mid-November. 
Dr. Scott, dean of Presbyterian In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations in 
Chicago, was invited by top offi- 
cials of the Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico, following a visit last June 
from the Rev. Henry D. Jones of 
Chicago, who counsels overseas 
occupational evangelists for the 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Dr. Scott’s course is but a step 
in the Mexican Presbyterians’ pro- 
gram to help pastors, students, and 
missionaries make the Christian 
faith relevant to the daily life of 
Mexico’s new workers, millions of 
whom have left farms for factory 
jobs, and live in temporary com- 
munities hastily set up on the 
edges of many cities. 

In 1957 Dr. Scott held similar 
conferences and conducted courses 
in Japan and in the Philippines un- 
der our denomination’s overseas 
occupational evangelism program. 


From Monrovia, Liberia, came 
this word from Mrs. Thomas Wil- 
son, member of the Executive 
Committee of the United Presby- 
terian Women, who attended the 
UNESCO Seminar on the Status 
of Women at Addis Ababa in De- 
cember. “Mildred (Roe) and | 
were presented to President and 
Mrs. Tubman at a state reception. 
Most of the key figures in govern- 
ment, excluding the President and 
a few others, are Presbyterians. In 
fact the Scattered Church is very 
much in evidence. We believe it is 
far more effective here than the 
Gathered Church. . . . It was Prov- 
idence which guided Mildred into 
this venture with me. Our joint 
witness has been more meaningful 


~ news/and clues 


to these people than a million 
words might have been.” 


Four hundred and ninety-six col- 
lege age students and young adults 
participated in service and study 
projects last summer under United 
Presbyterian auspices. The proj- 
ects took place in migrant camps, 
in the inner-city, in refugee instal- 
lations, and in similar situations in 
this country and abroad. Informa- 
tion about service and study proj- 
ects for the summer of 1961 is 
available from the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 7, Pa. 


Two young South African pastors 
from the Dutch Reformed Church 
in Cape Town have arrived in the 
United States in a pastor exchange 
program. The Rev. Edward Hau- 
man Botha is serving for three 
months as assistant pastor in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of 
Indianapolis. The Rev. Gustav 
Bam is in the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Oklahoma City 
in a five months’ program similar 
to that of Mr. Botha. After their 
periods of service in the local 
church, they will be available for 
lecturing and preaching for sev- 
eral months, the arrangements for 
which are carried by Commission 
representatives in the areas. It is 
hoped that new depths of under- 
standing and fellowship between 
the Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa and the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. may 
be realized. 
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Capital Comments 


by Helen Lineweaver 


Director of the Washington office, Department 
of Church and Society, Board of Christian 


Education. 


UNDER THE IMPETUS of a new and vigorous Ad- 
ministration, an atmosphere of lively interest and 
hopeful expectation permeates much of official 
Washington at this writing, late in January. Even 
the members of the Congressional “opposition,” 
indulging in the traditional early courtesy to a 
new President, have been gentle, though guarded, 
in their comments and reactions. There are rum- 
blings, however, from the potentially influential 
conservative coalition of Southern Democrats 
and Republicans, that could create difficulty for 
the Kennedy program if, and when, it chooses 
to exercise its power. Despite heavy Administra- 
tion pressure, this was emphasized by the close- 
ness of the vote in the House Rules Committee 
fight. 

The new President has set a fast pace in the 
opening days of his Administration, concentrat- 
ing mainly on problems of the cold war and re- 
cessive factors in the national economy. Marked 
by a high standard of literary excellence, his 
Inaugural and State-of-the-Union messages were 
well received. With some notable exceptions, the 
high caliber of his cabinet, and other top level 
appointments, has elicited widespread approval 
and commendation. 

Following the first White House conference 
with Democratic Congressional leaders, Senate 
Majority Leader Mansfield (D., Mont.) listed 
aid to depressed areas as probably the first major 
Administration measure to be placed before 
Congress for action. Geared to alleviate serious 
economic distress in about one hundred “labor 
surplus” areas around the country, passage of 
the legislation seems assured, though the exact 


financial outlay Congress will approve remains 
to be determined. 

Establishment of a youth “Peace Corps” is 
still in the “talk” stage, at this writing. Various 
studies are being conducted as to the feasibility 
of such a plan, its potential opportunities and 
dangers, and the voluntary vs. the government 
aspect of its operation. 

With regard to the economic aid program to 
underdeveloped areas of the world, indications 
are that the Administration intends to make a 
major effort in this field. It believes there has 
been too much emphasis on the military aspects 
of aid at the expense of the real needs facing 
these peoples. The feeling is strong that the 
whole aid program should have a more positive 
emphasis on a long-term basis, concentrating on 
actual problems of disease, poverty and educa- 
tion, rather than motivated simply by opposition 
to communism. Our effort in this area must be 
“towering and unprecedented,” President Ken- 
nedy said in his State-of-the-Union message. 

Full support for the United Nations, financial 
and otherwise, was also pledged by the President 
in this address. “We must increase our support 
of the United Nations as an instrument to end 
the cold-war instead of an arena in which to 
fight it,” he said. 

In the opinion of most Washington observers, 
the new Administration has made a good begin- 
ning. Difficult problems remain unsolved, how- 
ever, and Congress holds the key to the success 
or failure of much of the President’s program. 
Only time will disclose the quality of support the 
Administration can command on Capitol Hill. 
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The Ancient 
Christian Church 


of India 


AN ANCIENT Christian church surviving in the 
land of India for nineteen centuries, often bereft 
of any vital contact with the rest of Christendom, 
is a miracle in itself. Littke was known in the 
West about this Church till the sixteenth century 
when the Portuguese colonists “discovered” it. 
By the time they became masters of the southern 
part of India, these early imperialists were in a 
position to command obedience to the Roman 
Church, especially since the Catholic Archb:shop 
also happened to be the head of the Portuguese 
colonial government. This was in 1599, 

Half a century later, the Indian Christians 
mustered enough courage to revolt against the 
Roman rule, and according to some reports, 
more than ninety percent of those who had sub- 
mitted to Rome left the Roman communion and 
returned to the Orthodox faith. They were helped 
by Syrian bishops who were sent to teach the 
Indian Christians. The Portuguese used all kinds 
of tactics to intercept these Syrian bishops, and 
did manage, through official authority and by 
persuasions of a more subtle type, to wrest a 
large part of the Church back into Roman 
obedience. 

The next important contact with the West was 
with the coming of the English in the early nine- 
teenth century. The Anglican missionaries, “ap- 
pointed” by the English Government, had to be 
accepted by the Orthodox Christians of India, 
and the first of these missionaries did help a 
great deal in teaching the Bible to the Christians. 
Their successors, however, were more interested 
in proselytism, and caused another rupture in the 
Church by drawing away a large number of Or- 
thodox Christians to form a separate Anglican 
Church. 

Another Orthodox 


rupture in the Indian 
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“It is the writer’s sincere conviction after 
several years of intimate acquaintance with the 
life of the Western Church, that she could 
profit very greatly from a sympathetic 

and humble study of Eastern Christianity.” 


Church was started by an Indian who had been 
taught by the English missionaries. Though his 
nephew was a bishop of the Church, he broke 
off from the parent Church around the year 1875 
to form what is now called the Mar Thoma 
Church. 

The Syrian Orthodox Church of India, which 
is what is left after all these losses, today num- 
bers about 700,000 Christians in about 600 con- 
gregations under fourteen bishops. According to 
a dependable and early tradition, the Church was 
planted in India by the Apostle Thomas around 
the year 52 A.D., and must have extended to 
all parts of India. Today, it is centered around 
the small state of Kerala, on the west coast of 
South India, though there are congregations in 
all the larger cities of India. 

The Church belongs today to what is known 
as the “Lesser Eastern Churches,” a group of 
national churches which found unacceptable the 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon—deci- 
sions which Rome and Constantinople, with the 
support of the Roman-Byzantine Empire, sought 
to force on them. The four other churches in 
the group are the Armenian, Egyptian, Ethi- 
opian, and Syrian communions which together 
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comprise about twenty million souls. Their faith 
is in most respects similar to that of the Greek 
Orthodox Churches, though they differ in the 
‘formulation of the relationship between the hu- 
man and divine natures of Christ and in the num- 
ber of the Ecumenical Councils. 

There are certain basic trends in all of Eastern 
Orthodox spirituality which distinguish it from 
Western Christendom, whether Roman or Re- 
formed. 

The first and perhaps the most fundamental 
difference lies in the place ascribed to dogmatic 
formulations. While the Eastern Church holds 
fast to the faith of the undivided Church, it has 
not sought to define dogma except when there 
is absolute need to do so in the face of current 
heresies. The West, in the late medieval period 
as well as in the post-Reformation period, tended 
to formulate rationally the Christian teaching, 
and, from the point of view of the Eastern 
Church, impoverished the Christian faith. The 
Scriptures are held in very high reverence, but 
since they were never made the sole authority, 
there has been no desperate need for the kind of 
Biblical criticism that has grown up in the West. 

The second element of difference is much 
more significant. Eastern Christians regard wor- 
ship as prior to dogma. The basic and funda- 
mental act of the Church is to respond to the 
love of God in Christ, through the Eucharistic 
offering of our lives to God in union with the 
eternal offering of Christ on Calvary. The Eu- 
charist, or the Lord’s Supper, is a recall of the 
act of God in Christ. In it the Incarnate Lord 
addresses His people through the Scriptures and 





the Sermon, announcing the presence of the 
Kingdom. The logical response to this move on 
the part of God is for the whole Church to say, 
“Behold Thy handmaid; be it unto me according 
to Thy word.” In offering the bread and wine, 
which are created things that nourish and sus- 
tain our earthly life, we are offering our own 
physical lives to God, in union with the self- 
offering of Christ on the Cross. Just as God ac- 
cepted the offering of Christ and raised Him up 
from the dead by the Divine Life, we are also 
offered this same resurrected life of Christ in 
the Body and Blood of Our Lord, in order that 
we may go forth into the world, and manifest the 
life He gives us through sacrificial loving service 
of our fellow-men. 

The experience of this Eucharistic worship is 
the heart of the Christian life for the Eastern 
Christian, rather than merely the ability to ex- 
press one’s faith in the appropriate dogmatic 
formulations. The whole Church participates in 
the worship of each individual congregation, be- 
cause Eucharistic worship is the self-offering of 
the whole Body of Christ. This means that all 
Christians of all times and places are with us in 
our worship, those living in other places and 
those who lived in the past centuries—all being 
together in the One Body of Christ. Christians 
who are departed from the earth are not con- 
sidered dead, for this feeling that death ends the 
life of the Christian is pagan and diametrically 
opposed to the evangelical faith. So in every act 
of worship Christians of earlier times and all 
places are remembered and their co-presence in 
the Eucharist experienced: 
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Third in a Series of Studies on the Gospel of John 


“IT AM...THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 


Again Jesus spoke to them, saying, “I am the 
light of the world: he who follows me will not 
walk in darkness, but will have the light of life: 
John 8:12. We usually think that people are 
eager to receive all the light they can get. It is 
such a relief to see our way through a difficult 
problem that we think of the solution as some- 
thing that bursts on us like light. After the night’s 
darkness we greet the daylight with some feeling 
that fewer dangers threaten us. One of the great 
intellectual eras is called “the Enlightenment.” 
In the scripture referred to, however, we see 
people not receiving the Light, but arguing about 
it! Jesus says he is the Light, and the Pharisees 
tell him he is lying. This is consistent with the 
comment of the Gospel writer in John 3:19-21: 
And this is the judgment, that the light has come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For 
every one who does evil hates the light, and does 
not come to the light, lest his deeds should be 
exposed. But he who does what is true comes 
to the light, that it may be clearly seen that his 
deeds have been wrought in God. Jesus makes 
the same point to these Pharisees in John 8:19: 
You know neither me nor my Father; if you 
knew me you would know my Father also. The 
people who do not know God—and they can 
be as religious as the Pharisees and still not know 
God—fear the light that Jesus is, that Jesus 
brings. 

At the Third Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches to be held in New Delhi, India, No- 
vember 18—December 5, the theme will be “Jesus 
Christ the Light of the World.” The Central 
Committee decided that they would explore the 
implications of the concept “Light,” and they 
have encompassed within it the major concerns 
of Christendom in the areas of unity, witness, 
and service. 

The Bible talks about light as penetrating, re- 
vealing, transforming power. The presence of 
God is spoken of as blinding Light, unbearable 
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glory, glory that shines in judgment and mercy 
so that those who love the darkness hate the 
Light (hate God) and those who “are true” wel- 
come the Light. The Bible is also thought of as 
light, coming to disclose the demands of God 
upon his people. And Jesus Christ is, by his own 
claim, also Light. 

Jesus Christ comes into the world to reveal 
the glory of God in his own person and to dis- 
close the demands of God upon us. As Light he 
shows us who we are and what it means to be 
human beings under God. It is not so much 
through ethical teachings that he does this. It is 
through being the Light, so that we stand ex- 
posed by his brightness, that we know ourselves 
and other people. In the statement on its theme, 
the World Council says: “On the cross the light 
of his judgment, showing us up for what we are, 
and the light of his love, showing us what he 
thinks we are worth in spite of everything, come 
together in one blaze of light which judges us and 
saves us at the same time. Light shows things up 
for what they are. In this light we see not only 
ourselves but other men and women as they 
really are, and know that they, like us, can be 
accepted and transformed by him.” 

Jesus Christ is the only Light by which men 
can come to the Father. This Christian convic- 
tion includes within the concept “Light” the 
mission indicative. Because of who he is—‘“Light 
of Light; Very God of Very God,” in the words 
of the Nicene Creed—men will find in him the 
way to God. This is a daring claim to make when 
the Council is meeting in a country where Chris- 
tianity is a minority religion, but it must be made 
because we believe it is true. If men are to have 
light in their lives, it must be the true light. And 
the true light is Jesus Christ. 







Top: Mrs. Rayann Ma, synodical chairman of Werld 
Church Department, explains the Least Coin Fellow- 
ship to synodical leaders. Center: The Hong Kong 
Church is hostess to the Planning Committee for the 
second conference of Asian Church Women to be held 
in the Philippines in 1962. 


































PRESSED BY THE NEEDS of Hong Kong, business 
concerns in this teeming city, transportation 
companies, construction firms, hospital boards, 
school managers, and welfare agencies are push- 
ing ahead new plans for progress and enlarge- 
ment of present facilities. Crowded apartment 
buildings, overflowing buses, and milling crowds 
greet the visitor who comes to Hong Kong and 
the impact is one of vigor and movement. 

The same stream of movement is to be felt 
in the life of our Church of Christ in China. 
During the past year we have completed the 
building headquarters, the Morrison Memorial 
Centre. The last annual report of our Council 
(Synod) shows that 493 persons joined the wit- 


“, of the Church in. 


ness and fellowship of our Church during the 
preceding twelve months. During the past 
Christmas season, thirty-two adults and twenty 
young people joined the Hop Yat congregation 
alone. Thirty-five infants were presented for 
baptism. This growth is an indication that in 
over-packed Hong Kong many of Christ’s disci- 
ples are earnestly seeking to do their best to be 
used as the channel of His power. 

At the annual meeting of our Church it was 
voted that 1961 should be “The Year of Per- 
sonal Evangelism,” a year when all of our people 
would give themselves to personal work in seek- 
ing to bring non-Christian friends and reiatives 
to a decision to follow Jesus Christ. 

Giving is a basic part of the life in our Church 
and we hope to do much more in stewardship 
training in the future. Most of our congregations 
are giving to building funds, either for obliga- 
tions on newly erected structures or toward a 
plan of extension in a new school or a new sanc- 
tuary. It is our usual custom to receive two offer- 
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ings each Sunday, one for local support and the 
other for special relief and welfare projects, 
evangelistic outreach, our Council, or for some 
other designated purpose. Yearly pledges and 
special offerings undergird our church support. 
Eleven of our churches are self-supporting and 
in them are found seventy-six percent of our 
14,000 members. 

We are family churches and it is the common 
practice for families to sit together during public 
worship. “Cottage” prayer-meetings are held 
weekly in the homes by most of our congrega- 
tions and these have proved most effective in 
reaching non-Christian relatives and neighbors. 

The women take their place with men in the 
life of our Church as elders and deacons, helping 
in the serving of Holy Communion and in pre- 
siding in the services of public worship. Most 
congregations have a women’s association or de- 
partment which serves the local church in many 
ways. The local associations come together and 
form the Council-wide Association which is un- 
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der the direction of the Council’s Executive 
Board through its women’s department. Its 
Christian commitment is set forth in our “Pur- 
pose,” which is as follows: 

The women of the Church of Christ in China 
unite in a spiritual fellowship which seeks: 
—To deepen the spiritual life of each woman 
—To promote faithful stewardship of money, 

time, and talents 
—To win others to Christ 
—To promote Christian home life 
—To serve the local church 
—To minister to those in need 


—To build concern for and participation in the 
life of the World Church. 


God has placed our Hong Kong Church in the 
midst of a rich harvest field with unlimited op- 
portunity to work for the Master. We ask for 
the prayers of those who read this article that 
Christ may Himself work in us and through us, 
and that He may bind all parts of His Church 
together in love. 
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The Rev. John Walpole, a United Presbyterian Sunday 
School Missionary, calling on one of the men at a 
migrant camp near Moses Lake, Washington. Most of 
these people have no regular church affiliation. 


HOW DO WE KNOw that Jesus is the Christ? John 
the Baptist puzzled over this question in prison 
and sent a messenger to Jesus to find out. Jesus 
replied, The blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, the poor have good news 
preached to them. 

The most depressed people in the United 
States are the two million migrant agricultural 
workers—men, women, and children of Negro, 
Anglo, and Spanish-speaking backgrounds who 
are crowded out of virtually every basic right in 
our American life. They harvest our beans, to- 
matoes, cherries; they seek shelter in dark, 
crowded, fly-infested shacks. They move on 
when the crops are picked, almost without friend 
or helper, except their companions of the road 
who share the pain. In some areas and in some 
ways, the lot of the migrants has been improved, 
but generally there is a shameful, widespread in- 
justice and suffering. 

With an average annual income of less than 
$900 and almost no fringe benefits; with highly 
seasonal work and periods of unemployment; 
with gross exploitations by crew leaders; with 
little available health services; with very limited 
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educational background; and with almost no op- 
portunities for the expression of Christian faith 
in strong, continuing congregations, these people 
are indeed poor. 

Is the Church as we know it really concerned 
about these present-day poor in our midst? What 
is the good news we preach to these people and 
how can we do it? These questions and others 
were considered at a national study conference 
on the Church and Migratory Farm Labor held 
in Washington, November 16 to 18, by the Di- 
vision of Home Missions’of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

For forty years the churches have ministered 
to migrants. “In 1920, four centers were set up 
to give day care to babies of migrant fruit and 
vegetable workers in New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware. In 1960, 500 employed workers and 
8,000 volunteers conducted social and religious 
programs for migrant people of all ages in thirty- 
four states,” writes Galen R. Weaver, chairman 
of the National Migrant Committee. 

These figures provide the background of the 
Churches’ ministry. The total picture must be 
seen in terms of people—little children clinging 
to the college student volunteer, their teacher 
and friend who answers their hunger for accept- 
ance and love; the bitter, fighting migrant couple 
reconciled through efforts of the chaplain who 
seeks to lead them toward some basis for under- 
standing themselves and God. 
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s Migrant Workers 


These people need love and hope. Love and 
hope come not by words alone, but because 
someone cares—because someone in the name of 
Christ throws loving arms about the bodies of 
tired, lonely people and becomes Christ for them. 
This is good news preached to the poor. This is 
the Church of Christ at work. 

Certainly love is not expressed by helping 
people to ease the pain, but doing nothing to re- 
move its cause. What happens to the children 
when the college student goes away? What hap- 
pens to the newly reconciled couple when un- 
employment strikes again or when boredom or 
resentment become unbearable? What happens 
to these multitudes when they have almost no 
way in which to help themselves through educa- 
tion, better jobs, better income, better houses, 
hope for a better future for their children? This 
is a question that we of the Church must answer. 

The poverty of the migrant worker, economic, 
social, spiritual, is due not primarily or only to 
the hardness of heart of farmers and other em- 
ployers, although they are as human as the rest 
of us in failing to love our neighbor. The fact is 
that the migrant labor problem is a part of the 
vast, complex agricultural revolution of our time. 
Farming has become industrialized. Our fruits 
and vegetables are products of “factories in the 
field” or “sweatshops in the sun.” The seasonal 
harvesters—recruited in gangs, counted by “the 
head,” and forgotten as soon as possible, are at 
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the bottom of the industrial ladder and deprived 
of the benefits and rights accorded most other 
industrial workers. They have little means of 
escape from their way of life and it is little won- 
der that there is a widespread feeling of hope- 
lessness and apathy. 

How can the well-fed and the well-padded say 
anything meaningful to these who are poorly 
fed and poorly clothed? The Rev. Harry V. 
Richardson, President of the Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia, sug- 
gested that the good news we preach says four 
things to these people as to all of God’s children: 
God made you just as he made his other chil- 
dren; God loves you just as he loves his other 
children; God expects as much of you as he ex- 
pects of his other children; and God will help 
you as much as he helps his other children. We 
of the Church have the opportunity to make this 
message real in terms of the daily life of these 
migrant people. 

The greatest need of migrant workers is the 
will and the means to help themselves. They 
need to take part in the solving of their own 
problems. The gospel is not simply a first-aid kit. 
It is a new life, full and abundant, resulting in 
new hope and new power. In preaching the good 
news the Church must share the burden and 
point the way to this new life. This takes the 
gospel into the midst of the lives of migrants— 
into the hot fields, the dingy shacks, the rickety 
trucks. What happens then? 

The participants in the study conference in 
Washington agreed that a first step is a guarantee 
of the basic right of the workers to organize in 
order to work together to improve their lot. The 
National Labor Relations Act has for a genera- 
tion provided certain protections and assistance 
to industrial workers in organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. This national legislation should 
now be extended to include all farm workers 
(excluded from the original act). 


Miss Walpole teaches a Sunday School class of migrant 
children while her mother looks on. 















Additional legislative goals for the sixties in- 
clude minimum wage standards, licensing and 
regulation of crew leaders, child labor control, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, improved housing, safe transportation, and 
higher educational opportunities for both chil- 
dren and adults. 

Federal legislation has been proposed in the 
past, but has made little headway. A new pro- 
gram is in the making and has the backing of 
Senator Harrison A. Williams (N.J.), chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 
Another hopeful sign is in the fact that the Mi- 
grant Labor Commission has been made a per- 
manent body under law. 

There will be objections. Some will ask, ““Why 
must we depend upon the government?” 

The answer may take the form of two further 
questions: How else can such goals be secured 
and what else is government for? If we accept 
the goals of decent housing, freedom from ex- 
ploitation by crew leaders, freedom from hunger 
and, insecurity during long periods of unemploy- 
ment, we are obligated as citizens to share re- 
sponsibility to find ways to realize these goals. 
It is the function of government to do those 
things which need to be done, which individual 
citizens or volunteer groups cannot do by them- 
selves. 

Others will say these goals are not realistic 
in the midst of the many uncertainties of agri- 
culture. But such objections have been raised in 
every industry as various levels of social goals 
have been sought. 

Work is already under way in organization of 
migrant workers. John Livingstone, legislative 
director of the AFL-CIO, described their ex- 
perience in Central Valley, California, last sum- 
mer. Wages for cherry pickers were raised in 
nine counties from twenty-five cents to one dol- 
lar and ten cents per large bucket and for tomato 
pickers from eleven cents or twelve cents to sev- 
enteen cents per fifty pound box. There was a 
remarkable absence of violence. No growers went 
into bankruptcy. Farmers, as employers repre- 
sented in the conference, expressed varying re- 
actions, often sympathetic, but there was agree- 
ment among the delegates to the Washington 
Conference that in recognizing the rights of work- 
ers, the rights of employers should also be pro- 
tected. 
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But economic gain is not the only considera- 
tion in the organization of migrant workers. A 
more fundamental need is the development of 
initiative among the workers—the will to live 
and the will to serve. There must be an end to 
hopelessness and apathy. “God expects of you 
as much as he expects of his other children.” 
Here is the point at which self-help can mean 
the most. 

How does one express concern? First, by get- 
ting acquainted with the Migrant Ministry in 
one’s own county, state, or neighboring area. 
This may be done by consulting county, area, 
or state councils of Churches or interdenomina- 
tional committees on the migrant ministry. 

When the program has been discovered and 
the responsible group and channel of operation 
defined, there will usually emerge three areas of 
need. These are financial support of the program, 
voluntary service, and legislative action. In vol- 
untary service it is essential that the program 
be co-ordinated under the guidance of an offi- 
cial committee or directing group and in co-op- 
eration with a pattern of work acceptable to 
employers and those operating migrant camps. 

Legislative action will depend upon the needs 
of migrants in a particular state or area, the ade- 
quacy of existing legislation, and the opportu- 
nities available to introduce new legislation or 
to support that which has been introduced. Area 
councils of churches and other church bodies on 
the state and national level usually have active 
committees which can help you to become ac- 
quainted with the facts. A study group might 
well be the first step. Information may be ob- 
tained from your Senator or Congressman or 
from Senator Harrison A. Williams, Chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO CREDITS: Joseph M. Elkins, cover, 4, 26, 27. 
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Diggin g 
up Biblical 
Shechem 


by J. Stanley Chestnut 


Dr. Chestnut is an assistant professor of religion at 
the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, one of our 
church-related colleges. He was among thirty American 
scholars who flew to Jordan in June, 1960, to conduct 
the largest “dig” in the history of Palestine. 


ALMOST 4000 years ago the biblical patriarch 
Abraham pitched his goat-hair tent in the plain 
of Shechem (Gen. 12:6-7), probably in the 
same area where the tents of the Drew- 
McCormick archaeological expedition were set 
up this past summer. The work on this “dig” 
continued for six weeks during July and August, 
and was conducted by about thirty professors 
and graduate students representing Presbyterian 
McCormick Seminary, Methodist Drew Semi- 
nary, and seven other institutions. Professor G. 
Ernest Wright of Harvard Divinity School was 
the archaeological director. 

Shechem is located forty miles north of Jeru- 
salem in the Kingdom of Jordan, and its ruins 
are called Tell Balata by the Arabs today. In 
Old Testament times it was a place of consider- 
able importance. In addition to Abraham having 
built an altar there, Jacob and Joseph were both 
involved in events at Shechem (Gen. 33, 34, 
37), and the traditional sites of Jacob’s Well and 
Joseph’s Tomb are found near Shechem today. 
Later we find Joshua calling the tribes of Israel 
to Shechem in order to renew their covenant 
with God (Josh. 24) and Abimelich making it 
the capital of his short-lived kingdom (Judges 
9). The city was useful to the administrations 
of the kings, David, Solomon, and Jeroboam, 
and in the fourth century B.C. became the head- 
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A member of the team of archaeologists surveys the 
scene in preparation for the “dig.” 


quarters of the Samaritan sect. Shechem appears 
to have been finally destroyed, according to an- 
cient writers and the archaeological evidence, 
about 100 B.C. 

Our purpose in excavating at Shechem was to 
continue the process of recovering as much of 
its history as is possible. We were not the first 
to dig there, for a German team of archaeologists 
had carried on intermittent excavation between 
1913 and 1934. But their results were inconclu- 
sive, so that much remained to be done when 
the Drew-McCormick staff went to work in 
1956. This work was continued in 1957 and in 
1960, and if necessary funds are forthcoming, 
there will be further investigation in the years to 
come. 

It is most urgent that archaeological work 
at biblical sites be continued, for this is basic 
research into ancient history. Year after year 
archaeological study has been broadening our 
knowledge of the biblical world and increasing 
our understanding of the ideas and events re- 
corded in the pages of the Bible. Our religious 
heritage from the past has been enriched by 
every discovery which has come out of the earth 
walls, streets, floors, remains of houses and 
temples, bones, coins, metal utensils and weap- 
ons, grindstones, and, of course, the ever-present 
pottery fragments. These are the materials of 
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archaeology, and when read by the expert’s eye 
they can bring to life the history of a city like 
ancient Shechem. 

The opportunity to participate in an excava- 
tion in the Holy Land came to me through the 
kindness of Professor Wright, with whom I had 
studied when he was teaching at McCormick 
Seminary. Almost everyone who studies and 
teaches the Bible has felt the need to visit and 
see for himself the setting of biblical history, 
and Professor Wright believes strongly in pro- 
viding field experience for future biblical scholars 
and archaeologists. Our staff of seminary and 
college teachers and graduate students included 
men with many years of archaeological work 
behind them, as well as some, like myself, who 
would be digging for the first time. In my case, 
a bit of surveying experience was put to use in 
my assignment as an assistant to the chief sur- 
veyor. We were an ecumenical group also, 
representing half a dozen different denomina- 
tions, plus a few Moslems, and coming from 
America, Germany, Australia, and Jordan. 
This was reported to be the largest staff ever 
to conduct an excavation in the Kingdom of 
Jordan. 

We set up our camp a short distance from the 
mound of Shechem, hired about 175 workmen 
from the village of Balata, and on the fourth of 
July, began an intensive six-day-a-week period 
of work. Each workday lasted from 5:00 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m., so arranged to avoid the hottest 
part of the day, and to give us time for further 
study of the day’s discoveries and for short trips 
to other sites of interest. With this time and 
free Sundays some of us were able to visit such 
places as Samaria, Dothan, Tirzah, Bethel, Ai, 
Gibeon, Jerash, Qumran, Jericho, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, Tekoa, Petra, Amman, and, of course, 
Jerusalem. 

For the most part, the day’s work consisted 
of careful supervision of the laborers who were 
directly involved in the slow process of remov- 
ing dirt and debris. Each find, no matter how 
minute, was recorded and described, and perhaps 
drawn and photographed, and small objects were 
taken to the camp workrooms for continued 
study. Some of the staff spent most of their 
working hours separating, drawing, classifying, 
and puzzling over the thousands of pieces of 
broken pottery which appeared each day of the 
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dig, for pottery chronology is one of the most 
important clues to dating archaeological discov- 
eries. The workmen also learn to exercise care in 
regard to small finds, and some of them become 
quite adept at spotting significant objects. They 
are paid baksheesh (a bonus or tip) for dis- 
covering coins, scarabs, seals, and other objects 
of special interest, and this extra pay helps to 
sharpen their concentration on the job. 

In all respects we strived to maintain a good 
relationship with the Jordanians among whom 
we lived and with whom we worked. The land 
on which we were digging was rented from the 
people of the near-by village of Balata, part of 
which stands on the southern slope of the mound 
of Shechem, and most of the laborers were 
selected from Balata. The village chief was con- 
sulted regularly about matters relating to the dig, 
and the workmen were directly supervised, and 
disciplined when necessary, by their own fore- 
men. A majority of the older people still wear 
traditional dress, especially the women with 
their heavily veiled faces, but the younger gener- 
ation is breaking with the past more and more in 
their acceptance of Western customs. Many of 
the workers were capable and industrious, and 
some of the foremen were exceptional in their 
understanding and dedication to our project. It 
was a real pleasure and most enlightening to 
become acquainted with these people, many of 
whom knew English much better than we knew 
Arabic! 

This most memorable summer cannot be de- 
scribed adequately in this article, but perhaps 
what has been said expresses to some degree my 
reaction to such a richly rewarding experience. 
The opportunity to visit also in Cairo, Damascus, 
Beirut, and in Israel, the cities of Jerusalem, 
Beersheba, Tel Aviv, Haifa, Nazareth, Tiberias, 
and Capernaum, and then to return home 
with stops at Athens, Corinth, Rome, Geneva, 
Paris, and London really made the summer 
complete. 
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How Comfortable 


Are Your 


An Active Churchman Asks the 
Local Church Provocative Questions 


by Davitt S. Bell. President of Edgewater Steel 
Corporation, is a member of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. 


HAVE YOU EVER wondered what your church 
would be like if it were put down as a little out- 
post in some remote part of the world—or what 
you as a Christian would do if you were part of 
a group that represented less than one percent 
of the country’s population? What changes 
would you have to make in yourself or in the 
church to enable it to accomplish its task? 

These are the type of questions which are 
intended to stimulate thought in the search of 
truth. They are questions which the Advisory 
Study Committee of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations is asking as it 
tries to discover how the overseas work of the 
Church can be made more effective. The Advi- 
sory Study Committee is made up of twelve 
different nationalities and almost as many back- 
grounds or fields of special competence. Of the 
fifteen members, only three are Americans; only 
five are clerics. The chairman of the committee 
is Dr. C. H. Hwang, Principal of a Formosan 
Theological Seminary. 

As thought-provokers for a discussion in re- 
lation to the Church in lands where Christians 
are only a tiny minority among other age-old 
religions, the following specific questions might 
well be asked of any local congregation: 

How would your minister spend his time if 
your church happened to be located in India, 
Japan, Thailand, Iran, Africa? 

Would he spend so much time calling on the 
sick? 

Would it be important that he went to every 
meeting of the Ladies Aid? 

Would he be more, or less, active in education, 
hospitals, or other social agencies? 

Would he go out to the equivalent of cocktail 
parties, night clubs, or other places that would not 
be considered quite proper for him here, but where 
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he might find the people that need him most? 

Would there be any changes in his sermons? 

Would they be keyed more to an emotional ap- 
peal? 

Would they be based more on theology? 

Would he use a philosophical approach? 

Would he try to find some good in the prevailing 
religion and build on that? 

Would he contrast Christianity with the prevail- 
ing religion? 

Would he join a ministerial group with represen- 
tatives of other faiths? 

What would be the attitude of church officers? 

Would Elders be content to serve Communion 
and attend Session meetings? 

Would Session meetings be concerned particu- 
larly with financial problems? 

Would there be more discussion of individual 
non-Christians and how to approach them? 


When these questions have been discussed, 
someone always asks: “If our church would have 
to change in order to be most effective in a 
heathen land, would such changes make it more 
effective here?” You may say, quite properly, 
that we have no Moslems, no Hindus, no pagans 
here, and that our problems are different. How- 
ever all around us we see greed, lust for power, 
materialism, selfishness, and corruption. Would 
we be more effective in combating these ideas if 
our church became the type of organization we 
think our missions should be? 

If you feel that there are problems here and 
abroad for which the Church has not yet found 
a solution, won’t you pray that God will en- 
lighten us all and that you personally may be 
guided into the way in which you can help? 

A sign outside a church said: “A church 
should comfort the afflicted and afflict the com- 
fortable.” The one remaining question is: “How 
comfortable are you?” 
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Pointing to THE NATIONAL MEETING 


Purdue June 26 - July 1, 1961 


1.WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
TO BE THE PEOPLE OF GOD? 
—as parents and members of families 
—as teachers, counselors, and school administrators 
—as members of the medical profession 


—as women employed in other fields outside the home 
—as evangelists in all of life 


WHAT MAY HE BE SAYING TO US? 
—about our particular role as women in Church and 
society 
—through our experiences in ecumenical living 


—in our relations with women in the new nations of 
Africa 


In Preparation for THE NATIONAL MEETING 


A Series of Search Parties 
from April 15 to May 31, 1961 


Guests from Overseas and 
Representatives from Local Women’s 
Associations Throughout the U.S.A. Will 


Consider These Two Vital Questions 
Watch CONCERN 
for further news 


and reports of these Following the meetings of the Search Parties, from June | 
Search Parttes. to 17, ““Two-by-Two Teams” will be available for local itiner- 
Renew NOW... ation. Contact your area secretary of the Commission on Ecu- 
Shih, Bees ‘Elen unis menical Mission and Resmtions for further AnFORMAON about 

eT - inviting one of these “Two-by-Two Teams” to visit your 
subscription form on page 22 church or association. 








